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IBSTRACT 

A total of 95^ teachers in ten school districts near 
Eastern Michigan Oniversity (Ypsilanti) responded to a guastionnatre 
concerning their needs for university ^related assistance in reading 
instruction. The results revealed the folloifingi (1) teachers were 
greatly concerned about reading instructioni (2) most teachers were 
able to recognize a high incidence of reading problems among thsLr 
studentsi (3) most teachers employed more than one means ot dealing 
with reading problemsi (U) most teachers supported the idea of 
university assistance with reading instruction, especially in the 
areas of screening, diagnosis, and remedial services for studentsi 
and (5) most teachers were interested in recelvlni specialized 
training in reading diagnosis and instructlDn. (A copy of the 
guestionnaire is appended*) (FL) 
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University reading clinics primarily serve as an inte- 
gral part of the academic reading program for graduate level 
students* Supervised training in reading diagnosis and reme- 
diation is provided through practicum coursework, housed in 
the clinic facility, for students preparing to be reading 
specialists or resource teachers. Adjacent services to 
individual families and schools are provided concurrently, 
particularly through the diagnosis and subsequent tutoring of 
conmunity children and youth experiencing reading difficulty 
in the school setting. 

The impact and benefit of such services beyond the pro- 
fessional preparation of graduate students are inevitably 
limited to those associated families and schools whose child 
or student, respectively, is being or has been instructed 
and/or assessed in the clinic • 
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Despite the af fectiveness of applied practices charac- 
teristic of many university-based clinics, despite the rele- 
vance of the diagnostic findings to the client's school 
instruction, and despite the expertise in reading growth and . 
development gained through the systematic study afforded a 
clinical setting, internal limitations inherent in the tradi- 
tion of staffing and operation, restricts the university 
reading clinic in its outreach potential. 

The purpose of this paper is to report the findings of 
a recent study of the expressed needs of teachers for univer- 
sity reading-related services. During 1978-1979, Eastern 
Michigan University surveyed ten local school districts to 
determine if districts were in need of assistance in meeting 
students' needs in reading? to define the needs and to spec- 
ify the kinds of university-extended services that in the 
opinions of teachers-in-service would be most apt to meet 
those needs. The study strongly supports a revitalization of 
the university reading clinic. A critical need for increased 
diagnostic and remedial services for individual conmunity 
children and school-aged youth must be met in addition to 
addressing the needs of a new clientele — the teachers-in- 
service who require technical assistance in meeting the needs 
of students with reading problems in the classroom. 
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Procedures 

The need for reading^related services was asseased 
through self-reported infonnation on a written questionnaire 
inatrument* The inatrument was admini stared to a repreaenta-^ 
tive sample of :;=12 claaaroom and resource teachers and 
administrators in Southeastern Michigan, Ten districts par- 
ticipated in the asaeasmentp All questionnaires were disaem-- 
inated through mailings to selected schools subsequent to 
favorable review of each district's central administration. 
No second mailings or "reminder" procedures were employed. 

A total of 1883 questionnaires were distributed among 
the ten cooperating districts. The instrument generated an 
exceptionally high rate of response for a single mailing 
effort. A total of 954 completed questionnaires were 
returned, yielding a sufficiently representative sample (a 51 
return) from which to estimate existing needs. The sample 
was representative, as well, in the proportions of teacher 
respondents across grade level, subject area and specialized 
roles. The districts accounted for approximately 60,S5S ele- 
mentary, 26,241 middle-' or junior high school and 35,162 
senior high school students. 

The questionnaire instrument and total responses across 
all districts are presented in Figure 1, Responses were com- 
puted in absolute, relative and adjusted frequencies. The 
various frequencies are presented in the tables adjacent to 



the assessment questions- Absolute frequencies indicate the 
total number of responses within each question choice? rela- 
tive frequencies project the responses as a percentage 
relative to the total number of respondents in each district. 
However^ since respondents did not necessarily answer each 
question, frequencies were adjusted to project percentages 
reflecting only the total number of persons answering each 
question* 

Sample 

A total of 954 completed questionnaires were obtained 
from the ten participating school districts. The resulting 
sample was sufficiently representative as indicated both in 
its exceptionally high rate of response from a single mailing 
effort (over 51% completed returns) as well as its proportions 
particularly of teacher respondents across grades , subject 
areas and specialized roles. 

An eKamination of questions 1^ 2 and 3 on the needs 
questionnaire (Background Information) revealed the following 
information about the sample. The largest number of returns 
were from primary teachers (grades 1*3), totalling 258, The 
second largest group of respondents represented middle-school 
or junior high grades, totalling 245 completed questionnaires. 
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ApproKimately one--half of the returns came form teachsrs, 
teaching in preschool-grade 6, with' the remaining one-half 
representing middle-senior high grades- In the latter group r 
returns were equally distributed across subject areas includ- 
ing science, math, social sciences and language arts. 

Over 70%, or 681 respondents^ identified themselves as 
regular classroom teachers; an additional 8%, or 80 respon- 
dents, identified themselves as resource teachers or teacher 
consultants. The 20% remaining were equally distributed 
across specialized roles including building administrators, 
media specialists, counselors and Title project personnel. 

Results 

The needs questionnaire was specifically designed to 
determine the degree and manner with which educators- in- 
service 1) are professionally concerned about reading 
instruction; 2) perceive the prevalence of reading problems 
warranting special attention among the children with whom 
they have daily contact; 3) choose to handle reading problems 
in their professional settings; 4) identify specific 
university-extended reading services as immediate to the 
needs of their respective districts; and 5) are interested in 
receiving practicum training in the analysis and treatment of 
reading problems. 
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The results of the needs assessment were interpreted 
g these five dimensions i 

1, Concern abQUt reading instruction . 

The results of the needs assessment strongly suggest 
that conoern for reading instruction among teachers is 
great * 

Fifty--two percent^ or 496 teachers^ identified the 
teaching of reading as a primary professional responsi- 
bility. Of those teachers who did not perceive reading 
instruction as among their professional reiponsibilities 
24%; or 227 respondents^ indicated that the reading 
ability of their students was a growing concern of 
theirs* An additional 15%, or 142 respondents, reported 
that while reading was a prerequisite to their curricu- 
Ivm, they found it necessary to provide alternative 
methods of teaching subject area content for problem 
readers. (See question 4, Needs Assessment) 

2. Prevalence of reading problems warranting special 
attention . 

The results of the needs assessment strongly suggest 
that teachers recognise a high incidence of moderate to 
severe reading problems among the children with whom 
they are in daily contact. 

Approximately forty-five percent/ or 4 32 respondents 
reported that over 15% of the students with whom they 
work are experiencing at least moderate reading 



difficulties. Using an index of 25 students per Glass- 
room, it may then be realized that in 4 32 classrooms 
(45% of those sampled) at least four students are in 
need of some special attention in reading. A result of 
Cross-tabulations of questionnaire items revealed too 
that the prevalence of reading problems is equally 
recognised by elementary and secondary teachers. 
ApproKimately two bundred forty K^6 elementary educators 
and 186 middle school educators identified over 15% of 
the students with whom they work as exhibiting reading 
problems warranting special attention. 

The need is even more considerable taking into 
account that over 78%, or 7 37 teachers, perceived that 
at least 6% or no fewer than two children in their 
classrooms are experiencing reading difficulty requiring 
special attention, (See question 6, Needs Assessment) 

3, Ways of handling reading problems . 

The results of the needs assessment indicate that 
teachers will generally employ more than one way of 
dealing with a reading problem in the classroom. How- 
ever varied they may be in the choices they make, teach'- 
ers consistently refer reading problems suspected in the 
classroom to a specialist or resource person. Teachers 
do not appear hesitant or reluctant to go outside the 
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classroom for asaiitance. Over 71%^ or 682 respondents, 
reported that if a child appears to have a reading dif- 
ficulty^ they refer the child to available resources. 

The results suggest^ also^ that the same teacher may, 
in addition and concurrent to referring the child to a 
school specialist, choose to deal with the problem 
directly (45%, or 401 respondents, so indicated); seek 
assistance from colleagues (41%, or 391 respondents, so 
indicated) i or encourage parents to seek service outside 
the school system (19%, or 181 respondents, so indi- 
cated)* (See question 7, Needs Assessment) 

4, Identification of university-eictended reading 
services , 

The results of the needs assessment indicate strong 
support for a variety of services available through a 
university reading clinic. Moreover, educators-in-^ 
service reported the need for university reading ser- 
vices despite the consistency with which they identified 
the use of referrals to school specialists as a commonly 
employed method of dealing with reading problems in the 
classroom. The apparent willingness of teachers to seek 
assistance outside the classroom may indeed be eKpanded 
to include resource assistance made available outside of 
the school district as well. This may suggest, too, 
that a recognized need shared by classroom and resource 
teachers for further assistance, particularly for 



technical expertisa in implementing wide-spread screen- 
ing and providing in-depth reading diagnosis and treat- 
ment afforded a university clinic setting is more real 
than apparent. 

The following reading services to children^ schools 
and families were identified as most imnediate across 
all districts i 

m screening (preliminary assessmant to identify 
existence and scope of reading problems); 51%, or 490 
respondents r so indicated 

• diagnostic evaluation (in-^depth assessment of the 
nature of reading problems and recommandations for 
instruction); 60%, or 575 respondents, so indicated 

• reading instruction (one-to-one basis); 63%^ or 
S99 respondents, so indicated 

• follow-up reports to schools including a summary 
of diagnosis and instructional strategies found to be 
affective; 45%, or 432 respondents, so indicated 

• concurrent parent training opportunities; 57%, or 
541 respondents, so indicated 

• concurrent teacher training opportunities; 4 8%^ 
or 461 respondents, so indicated. (See question 10, 
Needs Assessment) 
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Additional reading services supported were those 
designed to west the needs of populations of clients. 
These include i 

m reading services for gifted children; 49%, or 467 
respondents , so indicated 

• reading improvement programs for adults; 40%/ or 
481 respondents , so indicated 

• reading readinass services for young children; 
46%^ or 441 respondents^ so indicated. (See question 10, 
Needs Assessment) 

So well, in fact* were examples of university read^ 
ing services raceived that no service listed for evalua- 
tion yielded less tha*^ 40%, or no fewer than 381 respon-- 
dents, identifying it as an intmediate district need* 

5 * Interest in practicum training . 

The results of the needs assessment suggest that an 
interest among teachers in receiving specialized train- 
ing in reading diagnosis and instruction does exist* 
Particularly in view of the representativeness of the 
sample of teachers surveyed, the nun^ers of those 
expressing immediate and/or considerable interest were 
relatively high, A total of 102 teachers (11%) 
expressed iitmedlata interest ^ an additional 199 (21%) 
expressed considerable interest. 
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Of those surveyed, only 253 (26.51) identified such 
training as outside of their professional interest, A 
total of 439 respondents (46%) indicated an interest in 
receiving more information about the opportunities for 
graduate coursework extended through a university read- 
ing center. 



Discussion 

The results of the needs assessment document strong sup- 
port for establishing and extending university reading ser- 
vices to local community children ^ associated schools and 
teachers. The results revealed that teachers not only per- 
ceive a critical need for reading assistance and training^ 
but that they are consistent with respect to defining their 
needs in terms of the teaching situations in which they are 
most evident. Moreover, teachers readily identify specific 
and varied services of a university reading clinic as inmiedi- 
ate to the needs of their district despite the finding that 
the most frequently reported action taken for dealing with 
reading problems was the referral of children to school 
resource personnel. 

Specifically, the assessment pinpointed the need for 
technical assistance in screening, diagnostic and remedial 
services for students, follow-up reporting to teachers and 
opportunities for teacher training in reading. 
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The need for clinic servicae is not without apparant 
source • The rasults of tha assassment revealed two findings 
that substantiate the graatnesa of the naadi 1) teachers 
perceive an alarmingly high incidence of reading problams. 
Of the 954 respondents, 737 (781) reported that at least two 
students in their classrooms require special attention in 
readingi 2) teachers are eKperiencing difficulty in accommo* 
dating the wide range of reading abilities within a classroom 
particularly in assisting a student reading below grade level 
Over 70% of the respondents reported these teaching situa- 
tions as exemplary of their greatest professional concern. 

The apparent willingness of teachers to seek assistance 
outside the classroom coupled with tha exprassed need for 
services rendered by a university, suggests that university 
reading clinics may do well to expand the graduata training 
component of their facility to include outreach activities 
designed for teachers-in-service. 

The university reading clinic is a viable facility 
through which leadership in local reading education can be 
readily established. University reading clinics ^ those in 
operation and those in preparation, should carefully consider 
serving varied resourca functions. Activities including 
short-term training and consultative services for teachers, 
supervised practicum eKparlancas for in-service teachers, the 
dissemination and demonstration of innovative reading prac- 
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praoticee, and the development and dissemination of assess* 
ment instruments may prove valuabls additions to those 
activities traditionally characteristic of university reading 
clinics. 
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Figuri 1. 

nmm ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAiaE 

DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
EASTERN M!,CI1ICAN UNIVERSITV 

DnlECTlONS: DISTRICT: 

f 

Please dfcU {he reiponsi to eich queilion whi:h appfOpfiAiuly dEicfibei youp 
iiluatigiiii Youf cgQiiefaUon in jfespgnding earefully Ig gach quyition is groaily 
appryciatyd, 

BACKOROljND INFORMATION; 

I, What grade luvel are yOu p^reiafltly tyaehing? 
a, P Til* school 
K 

d. 44 

Middle ichool Of Junior High 

f, SQwm High 

g, all elciiieiiiary grndyi 

h, ill lecondary grades 

t What subject area are you prfsintly teaching? 
a, t'l£-tiientary--aU lubjecU 

f uading (Tilk I, corroctivg or develoismontal) 
L. iciuncUj math 
di social pqiifncyi 

phyiiic^l oducalion 
f, art, nunie, spuucli, drama 

niedia (library ri^iourceij 

h, ipecjal educaiiQn--all subjecti 

i, iiiiyliih/Ungusp ifU, hunmnitiyi 
j, (ofyign Unyuagy 

k* vocational education, hemi iconomics, induslrbl or gfaphie arU 
1. other; please ai)gcify _ 

3, Which of Ihe followiny beit describes your priiignt profesiional role? 

a, regular clajsrDuni uacher ^ 

b, s|)eeial cducalioii leachyr iteacher eQnsultanl/iaacher foiQurce) 
art, music, spcaeh, drama or physical educaUon leaeher 

d, TlUy prBjecf leaeher 

administrator 
I, .couniylor 
y, iqadier aide 
h, media speciallsl 

ii QlhiJrp pU'ase ipecifv _ 
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NEilDS ASSESSMENT 



IDENTIFICATION Of NEEDS FOR READIWG EDUCATION 

4. Tq what eslim do yeu (eel proffiiiiQnslly involved In the Inching s{ readini? 
Cir cle ihe iiiOi! a nafaofiase responje, 

n seclhv uachiiii of readiny as one of my primary refponsibilitiei. 
h Resding is a prflrequliitc for ihe eufriculuni in my slsisregm but I 
" prov!di< alurnativ^ mmii ol leaching subject are* content fer problem 

(. Reading ii i pf erequiiite far the curriculum in my tlumm but I pro- 

vidg reading instruction for prebium resdursi 
d. My rsspsniibilities da not Include invglvement with reading initruetlan, 

but the rcadini ability of my itudenti is i gtswiny cenfern of mine. 

0. I am not involvgd in the leacliini of reidlng and where problemi esist, 
ihuyargsomeono die's rBsponilbility, 

5. Approximately how many students do you have contact with daily? 

a, 0.30 

b. 31=50 

1. 51-lflO 
i over 100 

6. In your estinialian, what percentage of the itudents with whom you eomi in 
caiilaci arc fi-Nperitnciny at least niodBrate reidiiig probltms (16 the digree 
that you feel lOMU- special aitu-niion may be warranted)? 

a, l-Sli 

b, b-m 

t, ll-lMi' 

ti. aver \i% 

d. uiialjU to judge 

7. U I child appein la hivy a reiding difficully, whit do you do? 
Circle alUDprOHri iite respsnies . 

a7*^ttith thTproblam without the aisisiance ef otheri 

b. rdtjiieit iisistanee from other tpacheri 

£, refer Hie child lo a resourse periort or specialist within the sehaol 
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I mmrm the parent to refer the child to a . -adinn lervlee and/or 

tutor eutiidB of the school ayitcm 
6. tiike no action eoiitinue regular insifuction 

g. Which sliuation belew presents Ihemoit difficulty or concern to you as a 
teacher? ^'Ij^ilJilljll^iLillSL-yi^'^ resiionsi;, 
J cji,illi'nj|in|! iidvinceil reailers 

b, mlilH ehililren whn are asFriencing reading dillieullius (children 

ftMim s'''^*'' 

e. nnjiivaiinq childri'n io road - pneraiiiii; iniereit in reaslinE 
I i^MMn lh« af rcAslinS 3hiiiti«s within my eiaisei 
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mm ASSESSMENT 

i 

9. To ihu bysi qI yoiif knowlytlEe, what services suUido the idisol lyitem aro 
prcycnily avaibbk chittlf en with reading diffieulliei? Circ|^all sppre^ 

a, univyfiity centuri/clinies 

eommuniiy suf vices; pltaie ipieify _ 

c. pfiv.iou.iors ^^^^ respondents selecting 9d Indicated 

that they were (miwoNKi ittnr o^t-^ rd^-r^^uurces 
10. Liiud belo^v arg gKamploi of ihg kindi» of riadlng %m\w that could ba 
MKtciided tg childrt^n, §chQali aiid familioi thfOugli i univcfiity reading 

Circle ea ch sgrvjgg thai fgflecti a need (sf y ouF d[gtHct. 

a. Stirugnini (upon fi^fefruli prelimiiury aiiu^imtiiU to idoniify ixUttfncg 
and icopg q( ruading prpbUnu, including ryQpnimandatiQni (pr furiher 
luittiiig ur inilFUCtiunji 

b, dia^nyiiic gyiluiiliun (upon rgfqrril, in^leplh liigiirncnt of the niture 
oi fyading problenii and rgsOinmsndatiQni for Instrueiioiij 

fuadjng instruction (Dny^tQ-Qne baiisj 

d. writiun ryporl^ lu ichosl (wiih periniiiion of ptmi) mMim i 
iUMiinary gf diaposis and instructional strateyUs found to be cffQCtive 

g, coiti=urrynt parciU tf^inin| opportunitiei (discuiiionf inforrhiilipn ind 
doniQiidratiun scisionB Qpened to par^nli o( children being served) 

I cyncurfunt lu^chtir trt'^ining opportuniii^.i (yriduDty CQuraQwgrk In the 
andlyiii and irgaUnaiU ol reading problems) 
raiding lervicei for gifted qhildrDn 

b, rtiadiiiy irnpfOvtjminl proyrlmi for idulti 

i, reading rcadini^is iarvlcgs fgf young children 

J. other mnm\ plaaii ipgcii^a,g.> jmprovad district testing 
prograin; incraasad access to resource personnel 

Ih A liniveriiiy reading cgnlor extends opportunities for advanced cQurSlwsrk 
(or gr^duatu studentl, Tliro^yh iuperviscd practicumi, paduate itudonts 
are pruvided firat-hand cxpurien^ii in reading diagnosii, eorrcctlvi ind 
dcyelopm«iniai riiading in^tructldn. 

Ploase indicate \h extent of your interest in taking pruciicum couriework. 

a. yf inimi'diatii intoFgit lo \M 

b, of coniidorabk^ inUroit to ine 

Ci I would liku to iQarn more about it 

d* dpui not ry(|yct my profySiional interest 

\l. E»utt'rn Micliiyan University h propQlin| to eitabliih a spycialiit's dc|ryi 
in lit^ding. I- lu^^e Indicate the qj^tunt of your inlyrest. Cirgjy^.^pp ropfiate 

3. Ol iininudl^to intermit to m** 

b, yf tonaitli^r^bli^ inter ugi to mo 

C^ I mwU iikii to karn niufq about it 

d, does fioi rtfjuci my profussinnM interest 
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